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XXXII.—A few Notes on British Guiana and its Birds. 
By Wale socraTer, B.A., F.Z.S. 


My time, during the recent visit which I made to Demerara, 
was very short, and my attention was by no means specially 
devoted to its birds. Nevertheless, as I am told that some 
few notes on my journey may not he unacceptable to 
readers of ‘The Ibis,’ I have great pleasure in offering them 
herewith. 

In the first place, I wish to point out how easy it is now-a- 
days, to any one who can spare three or four months for the 
purpose, to visit the tropics, and how much there is to be 
done in Natural History, even in what is supposed to be 
one of the best known of the English colonies. 

The whole time of my absence from England last autumn 
and winter was under four months, during which I was only 
engaged in serious collecting for a period of about six weeks. 
Yet it will be scen on referring to the papers which some of 
my kind friends have prepared for the ‘ Proceedings of the 
Zoological Society,’ upon the small collections of Mammals, 
Reptiles, and Worms which I was enabled to make, that, in 
each of these classes of animal life, forms new to science 
were obtained. I have also great hopes that among the 
Insects and Arachnids, which have not yet been examined, 
some objects of interest will be found. 

With regard to the Birds, I must confess I did not exert 
myself seriously. Knowing the enormous series which that 
energetic collector, Mr. Henry Whitely, has of late years 
forwarded from British Guiana, and of which Mr. Salvin 
has given such an excellent account in this Journal, I thought 
it better to devote my scanty time to other objects. 

I have therefore only a few general remarks to make 
upon this subject, and one or two notes to offer upon special 
points. 

The colony of British Guiana forms, roughly speaking, an 
oblong slice cut out of the north-eastern sea-board of South 
America, about 200 miles in breadth, aud extending some 400 
miles into the interior. Of this area the sea-border, for an 
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average breadth of some thirty miles, is perfectly flat, and in 
many cases below the level of the spring-tides, from the 
inroads of which the land is protected by artificial dams. 
Upon the immediate sea-frontage of this flat area all the 
cultivated land of British Guiana (consisting almost entirely 
of sugar-estates) is situated; behind the estates is either 
forest or marshy treeless ground, generally known in the 
colony as “wet savannah.” Behind the flat sea-board, the 
land gradually rises until it culminates in Roraima and the 
other mountains which fringe the water-parting between the 
rivers of British Guiana and the tributaries of the Amazons 
and Orinoco. Here the country, at lower elevations and in 
the valleys adjoining the rivers, is covered with forest ; but on 
the higher parts it consists of large tracts of open grassy 
plains, commonly known as “ dry savannah.” 

My short travels in British Guiana were entirely confined 
to the sea-board region, except on one occasion when I 
penetrated into the interior as far as Bartica Grove, at the 
point of union of the Mazaruni and Essequibo Rivers, well 
known as one of Mr. Whitely’s collecting-stations. 

All the bird-collecting which I did in British Guiana took 
place at Maccasseema, the hospitable home of my friend 
Mr. E. F. im Thurn, whose kind invitation induced me to 
visit the eolony. 

Maccasscema is situated on the right bank of the Pomeroon 
River, about 30 miles from its mouth, and is about 60 miles 
from Georgetown. The house is built on the top of a sand- 
hill, which rises about 30 feet above the river. The forest 
which once covered the hill has been partially cleared, so as 
to leave space for the garden, which contains a large number 
of tropical plants and trees, aud examples of upwards of sixty 
species of the order Palmacex, to which Mr. im Thurn has 
devoted special attention. 

The garden, from which, however, it is needless to say, 
the collector’s gun is rigorously excluded, is much resorted 
to by birds. Amongst those most commonly to be seen 
from the gallery which surrounds the house are perhaps the 
Blue Saki (Tanagra episcopus) and the Warroo (Rhampho- 
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cælus jacapa), feeding on the fruits of some of the palm- 
trees ; the “ Qu’est-que-dit ” (Pitangus sulphuratus), perched 
on the top of one of the trees, and looking out for insects ; 
and occasional Humming-birds, of which the commonest 
species is Topaza pella. Other birds common in the garden 
are Tanagra palmarum, the “ Calisi”’ of the Indians (Certhiola 
chloropyga), and the Sebi-sebi (Chelidoptera tenebrosa). 
Macaws and other small Parrots are often seen flying across 
the grounds, but rarcly alight near the house. Mr. im 
Thurn has a large aviary full of captives, and a number of 
tame birds free round the house. Amongst the latter the 
most prominent are the Sun-bird (Eurypyga helias), the 
Warra-caba or Trumpeter (Psophia crepitans), and the 
Curri-curri or Scarlet Ibis (Eudocimus ruber). The cages 
are usually oecupied by birds of various species, such as the 
Kessi-kessi (Conurus solstitialis), which are very noisy, 
especially early in the morning, Toucans (Rhamphasios vitel- 
linus), the Maroudi (Penelope greeyi), and another species 
of the same genus (P. cristata), which is said to be confined 
to the Corentyne River and Orinoco country, and not to be 
found in the intervening districts. Besides these there 
were examples of Urochroma purpurata, Caica melanocephala, 
and other Parrots. The Caicais remarkable for its excessive 
friendliness and sociability. I brought a specimen of it home 
with me, which is certainly the tamest bird I have ever 
come across. In addition to the above mentioned, there 
was a Maam (Tinamus subcristatus) and a Hannaquoi 
(Ortalis motmot) ; this latter bird may be regarded as the 
Chanticleer of Demarara, for it rouses the sleepy wanderer 
most effectively by its far-resounding cry of “ hannaquoi!” 
from which, of course, it derives its name. 

It may be interesting to readers of ‘The Ibis’ to know 
that, there being no buteher within a reasonable distance of 
Maccasseema, the dinner-table is dependent for its supplies 
upon tinned meats and upon game brought in by the 
Indians, who pass most of their time in hunting, when they 
are not asleep in their hammocks. The principal birds 
obtained for food in this way were the Maam (Tinamus subcris- 
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tatus), which is remarkable for its large and savoury pectoral 
muscles, the Maroudi, a species of the genus Penelope 
(P. greeyi), the Powis (Crax alector), and the Hannaquoi 
(Ortalis motmot), besides occasional Pigeons, not to mention 
domestic fowls and Muscovy Ducks, of which the supplies 
were abundant, but not always of superior quality. 

Amongst the birds met with during my numerous ex- 
cursions into the bush in the vicinity of Maccasseema-may 
be mentioned the following species, of all of which I brought 
home specimens :— 


Cyphorinus musicus. Thamnophilus murinus. 
Euphonia cayaua. Pithys rufigula. 
Myiarchus ferox. Panyptila cayennensis. 
Tyrannus melancholicus. Ceryle superciliosa. 
Myiozetetes cayennensis. Galbula albirostris. 
Pipra leucocilla. Urogalba paradisea. 
Pipra gutturalis. Leucopternis albicollis. 
Thamnomanes glaucus. Asturina magnirostris. 


I conclude with notes upon a few specics. 


l. PITHYS RUFIGULA. 

This Ant Thrush, I was told, was commonly known as the 
Yackman-bird. It is said to be seen only in pursuit of the 
moving troops of Yackman-ants (Eciton, sp. inc.), which, 
as is stated, have no nest, but move in enormous masses 
through the forest. 

The specimen of this bird which T procured was shot by 
one of the Indians in my presence, while I was engaged in 
watching a troop of these ants which werc passing through 
the forest. 


2. CHRYSOTIS BODINI. 

I found a specimen of this Parrot alive in the aviary at 
Maccasseema, and on its death brought its skin home to my 
father for determination. It turned out to be rather a rare 
species, originally described from. a living specimen in the 
Zoological Gardens at Berlin, and of which the exact locality 
was not certainly known. 
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Mr. im Thurn’s bird was obtained by him from the 
Indians on the Barima River, which divides the colony of 
British Guiana from Venezuela, and is said to have been 
brought from the upper reaches of the same river. This 
Parrot is commonly known as the Toua-Toua, and is much 
prized by the Indians as being a rare bird and as being 
eapable of becoming a very good talker. 


3. LEUCOPTERNIS ALBICOLLIS. 

I shot a specimen of this fine Buzzard at Seceeka, on the 
Ari-pia-caru, a tributary of the Pomeroon ; it was sitting on 
a naked branch of a tree not far from the settlement, and 
allowed me to approach within a short distance of it. 


4, OpisTHOCOMUS CRISTATUS. 

So far as I could make out, the Hoatzin is only found in 
one district of British Guiana. This is in the eastern part 
of the colony, in the county of Berbice, where the bird is said 
to be very abundant on the Canje Creek, on which aceount 
it is locally known by the name of the “ Canje Pheasant.” 
The Canje Creek is a large tributary of the Berbice River, 
and its mouth is within a mile or two of New Amsterdam, 
the second town in the Colony, whence it would be readily 
accessible. The bird has also spread a little way up and 
down the Berbice River from the mouth of the Canje Creek. 
As is well known, the aroid shrub upon which the Canje 
Pheasant feeds (Caladium esculentum) gives its flesh a strong 
and disagreeable odour, whence comes the saying in the 
colony, “‘to stink as bad as a Canje Pheasant.” The 
breeding-season of this bird would probably be after the 
.rainy season in February or March ; and had I been able to 
remain longer in Demerara, it was my intention to make 
a special expedition to the Canje River to get specimens 
of the eggs and young, in order to verify the American story 
of the “ Quadrupedal Bird ”*. As, however, I was not able 
to accomplish this desirable object, my father has asked Mr. 
Quelch, the Curator of the Georgetown Museum, to under- 
take the job, which he has kindly consented to do. 


= Of. ‘Ibis,’ 1885, p. 118. 
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In conclusion, I must not omit to mention that the 
scientific names of the birds mentioned above have been 
supplied to me by my father, who has also been most kind in 
helping me to put together these few notes. 


XXXIII.—Remarks on the Species of the Genus Cyclorhis. 
By P. L. SCLATER. 


(Plate X.) 


Havine been obliged during the preparation of the first 
volume of ‘Argentine Ornithology’ to come to some con- 
clusions as to the correct names of the two Argentine species 
of Cyclorhis, I have been led to examine carefully the series 
of specimens of this genus in the National Collection, which, 
since they were catalogued by Dr. Gadow (Cat. B. vil. pp. 316 
et seqq.) in 1888, have received considerable additions from 
the collection of Messrs. Salvin and Godman and my own. 
As, with the aid of this increased number of specimens, I 
have come to rather different conclusions as to the best mode 
of arranging the species of the genus in natural order, I 
venture to put forward my views on this subject, and at the 
sume time to point out the characters of what I believe to be 
a new and interesting member of the group. 


te 


1. Head of C. guianensis 2. Do. C. altirostris. 3. Do. C. nigrirostris. 


